2      PSYCHOLOGY OF ABILITIES AND DISABILITIES

at differing speeds and with different degrees of success;
the same treatment produces differing results." 1

Experimental studies of different mental processes have
led to the conclusion that, in all of their abilities, the ma-
jority of individuals cluster about an average; the greater
the divergence from the average, the smaller the number
of individuals found. One practical corollary of this
general truth is, that while most people can adjust them-
selves satisfactorily to ordinary situations, there are some
so far removed from the average that they are ill-ad-
justed under these same circumstances. It is to these
persons, numerically in the minority, yet forming a class
socially very significant, that injustice is done in the pres-
ent state of affairs. It is they who are often misunder-
stood, neglected, allowed to remain with their best pos-
sibilitiep undeveloped. It is for them, the individuals
with particular abilities and disabilities, we would be-
speak intelligent consideration. Among educators the
most discerning thinkers have recognized this group as
one meriting special consideration. "The cry for in-
dividual adjustment has become a shibboleth among the
reformers," says Suzzallo, but, alas, the cry has met little
response in action.

Only when variations are extreme have they been recog-
nized; the organization of special classes and institutions
for the crippled, the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded,
and the epileptic, has been a step in the right direction.
However, this will not suffice; variations less obvious,
but equally as significant, can no longer be entirely disre-
garded. To classify all persons into groups of the normal
or the defective is altogether inadequate for the purposes
of education and other social adjustments. Yet, at pres-
ent, this is exactly what is almost universally done. Chil-
dren are placed either in groups of the normal and taught

1 Thorndike, E. L., "Individuality", 1911.